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GENERAL NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Africa. — The Ancient Gulf of Triton. — Dr. Rouire (Rev. de 
Geog., Janv., 1884) believes that he has satisfactorily identified the 
Gulf of Triton mentioned by Herodotus and other writers with 
Lake Kelbiah, and the country between it and the sea. The 
Chotts of the Tunisian Sahara can scarcely have been this gulf, 
since the bar of Gabes, which divides them from the sea, is not 
alluvial, but is composed of older geological beds, rising more 
than 130 feet above sea-level. Moreover, remains of prehistoric 
dwellings have been found upon this bar. To the north of Gabes, 
between Enchir Beniana and Erghela, is a veritable sand bar 
some four miles long, separating the " Sebka " Djeriba from 
the sea. Further back rises the elevation of Djemiah, and on 
each side of this passes a branch of the dry Oued Menfes, leading 
into Lake Kelbiah, a sheet of water about thirteen miles long. 
Beyond this lake is the valley of Kroussiah, bounded by an 
abrupt cliff some 200 feet high, presenting indubitable signs of 
having been an ancient coast line. In rainy seasons the waters of 
the Oued Bagla pour into Lake Kelbiah, which rises until the 
valley of Kroussiah is inundated, and the waters fill the dry 
channels of the Oued Menfes, and communicate with the sea. 

'This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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For awhile the Gulf of Triton is formed as described by Hero- 
dotus. At the mouth of the gulf is the Island of Phla, equiva- 
lent to the temporary Island of Djemiah, between the branches 
of the Oued Menfes, and further inland the waters of the lake 
bathe the shores which, before the narrow sand bar was thrown 
up, were permanently washed by the sea. The Little Syrtes of 
Scylax is thus identified with the Gulf of Hammamet, Hadrum- 
etum with Sousa, Leptis Parva with Lemta, and Neapolis with 
Nabel-Kedimi. Communication between the Sahel and the in- 
terior of Tunis is even now difficult and dangerous during much 
of the year, for, except to the south, towards Sfax and Gabes, the 
bed of the ancient sea, still marshy and apt to be flooded, must 
be crossed. These identifications necessitate a new interpretation 
of many historical passages referring to the history of Carthage. 

The Wolofs and the Kingdom of Cayor. — The Wolofs were for- 
merly united into one kingdom, but now form three. Of these 
Cayor extends southward from St. Louis to a little beyond Cape 
Verd. It has no river, but a chain of fresh-water lakes or 
marshes a few kilometers from the ocean gives rise to a luxuriant 
vegetation ; and the rest of the country, watered by abundant rains 
from July to October, yields an abundance of fruit and vegetables, 
though water can only be obtained from wells. Contact with the 
French and the Moors has made Christians of some Wolofs and 
Islamites of others, but Gen. Faidherbe (Bull, de la Soc. de Geog., 
1883) confesses that the former are more drunken, and the latter 
more false, than their heathen brethren. 

Asia. — Kafiristan. — Mr. McNair, who penetrated Kafiristan in 
disguise, to escape the opposition of the surrounding Mohamme- 
dans, has recently given to the Royal Geographical Society an ac- 
count of his visit. 

Kafiristan contains 5000 square miles, is bounded on the north 
by the Hindu Kush, on the south by the Kunar, and on the west 
by the Alishang and its tributary, the Alingar. On the east its 
boundary is not clearly defined, but may be roughly said to run 
from the Dara pass to the source of the Kalashgum, down that 
river to its junction with the Kunar, and down the latter to its 
union with the Kabul. There is also an isolated tract north-west 
of the Dara pass. The three main tribes are the Ramgals, Vai- 
gals and Bashgals, each occupying one of the large valleys. 
Each tribe has a district of its own, and, as a rule, has little to do 
with the other valleys. The Vaigals are reckoned to be most 
powerful. Three of the five tribes of the Bashgal pay a nominal 
tribute to the Mohammedan ruler of Chitral, but the other two are 
quite independent. The entire population is estimated at 200,000 
souls. The men have sharp Aryan features and keen, penetrating 
eyes, usually brown, but occasionally blue. Brown eyes and light, 
even golden hair often occur in combination. The complexion 
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varies from extreme fairness, almost pink, to a bronze, as dark as 
that of a Pathan. The cast of features seems the same in both, 
but the fairer men will say that they came from the north, and 
their darker brothers from the south. They are short of stature, 
daring, but lazy, leaving the agricultural work to the women, and 
spending their own time in hunting. They are passionately fond 
of dancing, in which both sexes join in the evening round a blaz- 
ing fire. The houses are generally built on the slopes of the hills ; 
the lower story is of stone, from twelve to fifteen feet high, and is 
used for storage of wood and of the ordure of cattle, which is 
used for fuel. The upper story, or house proper, is built of wood, 
and contains only one or two rooms, which are neat, but very 
dark. The door and door-frames are roughly carved with figures 
and scrolls, and there is but little furniture. They all sit on 
wooden chairs or wicker stools. Their bread is ordinarily a 
very thick cake, but thin, broad cakes are made when guests are 
entertained. Meal, boiled in a large iron caldron, is served in 
deep, circular wooden vessels, hollowed from a tree. Tables seem 
to be used only to place drinking-vessels upon. The cheese is of 
the nature of cream-cheese, is made daily, and is given to guests 
between two cakes, embedded in hot butter. Their beds are rude 
fixtures of poles, one end of which rests in the walls, the other 
on two legs. This story is reached by a ladder, which can be 
drawn up. Sometimes there is a third story, also of timber. A 
platform surrounds the upper stories. The roof is of flat stones 
laid on beams and covered with mud. 

The temples are square chambers of timber, with carved and 
colored doorways ; inside are several stones, apparently boulders 
from the river bed, but no images were seen, except those con- 
nected with funeral rites. The temples seem to be chiefly used 
in connection with these rites. The coffins are carried there and 
sacrifice performed before burial. The men shave the whole of 
the head, save a patch on the crown ; and usually wear Indian 
cotton clothes; the women wear a single garment, something 
like a loose morning gown, and the hair is worn plaited and cov- 
ered over with a broad cap with lappets. Just over the crown 
stick up two tufts, which look like horns. Slavery exists to a 
certain extent. Polygamy is the exception; a mild corporal pun- 
ishment is inflicted on unfaithful wives, and a fine of cattle-heads 
is exacted from the male offender. The dead are not buried, but 
placed in coffins in a sort of cemetery, often on a hill-side. Carved 
wooden figures are placed at the heads of the coffins of persons 
of rank and note of either sex. One Supreme Being (Imbra) is 
universally acknowledged. They drink much wine, pure, unfer- 
mented grape-juice. Their arms are bows, arrows, and daggers. 
A few matchlocks have found their way into the country, but they 
make none. 

The country is picturesque, densely wooded, and wild in the 
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extreme. Mr. McNair is the first Englishman who has penetrated 
into Kafiristan, and even he, owing to the penetration of his dis- 
guise through the treachery of a supposed friend of the British 
government, did not go beyond the outskirts. 

The Swat valley, reached by the Malakand pass (3575 feet), has 
a very rich soil, but is unhealthy. In it are many Buddhist topes, 
some quite as large as the famous tope of Muni Kiyala. There 
are also many excavated caves. Colonel Yule (in the discussion 
which followed Mr. McNair's narrative) stated that this valley, 
the natives of which had become Afghanized, was eighteen to 
twenty centuries ago one of the most sacred spots of Buddhism. 
At Dir Mr. McNair received a seal, which proved to be of Baby- 
lonian workmanship. 

The Kafirs are ever at war with their Mohammedan neighbors, 
and are said to pray : " Ward off fever from us. Increase our 
stores. Kill the Mussulmans. After death admit us to Paradise." 
Yet many have been, during the course of ages, converted to 
Islamism. Sir H. Rawlinson said that there was no foundation 
for the belief that these Kafirs or infidels, as the Pathans called 
them, were descended from Alexander's soldiers. Their lan- 
guages are of the Perso-Indian branch of the Aryan family. 

The pass leading from Swat valley is 7310 feet above the sea ; 
the fort of Dir 5650 feet ; the Lowara Kotal pass, leading to the 
valley of the Kunar, 10,450 feet ; and Chitral, at the head of the 
Shushai valley, 5151 feet. The dorsal ridge of the Hindu Kush 
has here a mean elevation of about 16,000 feet, while the TirachTir 
mountain is 25,426 feet high. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

T. S. Hunt on Cambrian rocks of North America. 1 — The 
writer gave his reasons for limiting the term Cambrian to the 
Lower and Middle Cambrian of Sedgwick, which contain the 
first fauna of Barrande. For the Upper Cambrian or Bala group 
holding the second fauna, wrongly claimed by some as a lower 
member of the Silurian, and by others called Cambro-Siluriah, 
he prefers the term Ordovician, now accepted by many British and 
continental geologists. This includes in New York the Chazy, 
Trenton, Utica and Loraine divisions, the Oneida marking the 
true Silurian or third fauna. The Cambrian rocks of the great 
North American basin may be studied in four typical areas : 
1. The Appalachian; 2. The Adirondack; 3. The Mississippi; 
4. The Cordillera area. To the first of these belongs the im- 
mense volume of greatly disturbed sediments along the whole 
eastern border of the basin, constituting the First graywacke and 
the Sparry limerock of Eaton, being the Upper Taconic of Em- 
mons, and the Potsdam group and Quebec group of Logan. 

1 Abstract. Read before Boston Soc. Nat. History, Feb. 20, 1884. 



